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In one of the largeand dimly-lighted apartments of the university of Padua 
there sat one summer’s evening, in the year 1597, a young man in the 
prime of life, intently engaged in reading. Time ‘passed on, and still he 
sat there undisturbed, and forgetful of the world without. At length, 
laying down the book he had been perusing, he leaned his head on his 
hand for some minutes, apparently lost in thought. His fine open brow 
and intelligent eye were clear indications of a mind of no common order ; 
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and few could look at him without being convinced that he was not hiding 
in a napkin, or burying in slothfulness, the talents with which God had 
endowed him. No; hewas a diligent searcher after truth and knowledge ; 
and destined to be nobly rewarded! Ina few minutes, turning to a desk 
which stood near him, the student exclaimed, while a smile of joy passed 
over his countenance, “ Yes; I will write to him! He is a man after my 
own heart; a bold and daring genius!” He took up the pen and wrote a 
letter, from which the following is an extract. It was addressed to the 
celebrated German astronomer Kepler, and proved to be the commence- 
ment of a friendship between two of the greatest men of the 16th century :-— 
““T have as yet read nothing beyond the preface of your book, from 
which, however, I catch a glimpse of your meaning, and feel great joy on 
meeting with so powerful an associate in the pursuit of truth, and conse- 
quently such a friend to truth itself: for it is deplorable there should be 
so few who care about it. I promise to peruse your book dispassionately, 
and with a conviction that I shall find in it much to admire. This I shall 
do the more willingly, because many years ago I became a convert to the 
opinions of Copernicus,* and by that theory have succeeded in explaining 
many phenomena which otherwise are inexplicable. I have arranged many 
arguments and confutations of the opposite opinions, which, however, I 
have not yet dared to publish, fearing the fate of our master Copernicus, 
who, although he has gained immortal fame amongst a few, yet by an in- 
finite number is exploded and derided. Were there many such as you, I 
would venture to publish my speculations, but since that is not so, I shall 
take time to consider of it.” 
Having concluded and sealed the letter, he rose and walked out in the 
green ning the university. 
“Who is this coming with a book in his hand?” asked the young 
Beatrice Novelliof ther father, as they stood together admiring the gorgeous 
f an Htalian sunset ; “I should take him for a philosopher, 

were it not that he smiles occasionally.” 

“He is professor of mathematics in our university,” replied her father; 
“and a very Clever man. I am slightly acquainted with him.—‘‘ Good 
evening, Signor, I see you do not leave your studies behind you, even 
when you come out ‘to enjoy such an evening as this. You prefer the 
writings of man to the open book of nature.” 

“Nay,” said the professor, with a smile,“‘judge me not so harshly, 
Signor Novelli; few can admire the glorious works of matuve more than 
IT do. On such an evening as ‘this, with my favoutite campanion to 
enhance any enjoyment, I am almost in danger of forgetting there is such 
a place as ‘the university of Padua.” 

* Ah! the Orlando Furioso; you are an adniirer then of the poet 
Ariosto ?” 

“] prefer him to all poets, ancient or modern; in proof of which I 
have this enchanting poem nearly by heart.” 

“Pardon me for differing from you, Signor,” said Novelli, “ but in my 
opinion he is not to be compared to Tasso. What can be finer than his 
poem of ‘ Jerusalem Delivered?’ What can speak more in his praise than 
the unbounded celebrity he enjoyed, and his being crowned in the Capitol 
at Rome as ‘ the prince of :poets ?’” 

“Poor Torquato Tasso!” replied the professor, ‘“ he was highly sensitive 

* Copernicus was a celebrated Prussian astronomer, who established the 
true system of the universe in opposition to that of Ptolemy. 
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and of a most fervid imagination, but I fear his mind was at times a 
little disordered.” 

“The cruel treatment he received was enough to make it so,” replied 
Novelli. ‘Could anything have been more painful for a man of his 
temperament than to be shut up in a dark and solitary prison? How often 
must his thoughts have reverted to the bright sky and the blue sea of his 
native Sorrento! how must he have pined in his lonesome dungeon, for 
the vineyards and orange groves, the sunny slopes and dells of that lovely 
spot! and above all, with what a longing heart must he have desired 
once more to behold his affectionate and gentle sister! Poor Torquato 
Tasso !” 

‘* Who imprisoned him, papa?” asked Beatrice. 

‘* The Duke Alphonso D’Este, my love. Tasso presumed to admire at 
a distance the Duke’s fair sister, the Princess Eleanora, and for this crime 
he was nine years confined in Ferrara.” 

“The duke, I believe, thought him insane,” observed the professor. 
** If you remember, when staying once at the castle, Tasso threw a knife at 
one of the servants, on account of some trifling negligence, which act of vio- 
ence greatly alarmed his noble hosts, and he was confined as one that had 
lost his reason.” 

“Ah! they merely wanted a pretext for his imprisonment, said 
Novelli; “‘ I am aware he was excitable. But he rests in his grave; his 
earthly sorrows are all over.” 

** Did he die in prison, papa?” 

“No; he was released from his prison, and died two years since ata 
monastery near Rome.” 

** And which of our poets does your little girl admire?” said the pro- 
fessor, turning to Beatrice; “‘is it the sweet and melancholy Petrarch, or 
the immortal Dante? You ought to know something of our great poet 
Dante, Beatrice, for the lady to whom he addressed most of his sonnets bore 
your name.” 

“If you will kindly tell me of him, Signor, I will try not to forget him,” 
said Beatrice, modestly. 

** Dante was a Florentine, my little girl, and lived about three hundred 
years ago. Exiled from Florence, he for some time took up his abode in 
Padua.” 

** And Petrarch, Signor?” 

“Petrarch flourished about two hundred years since. He also lived in 
our city, and afterwards retired to a villa at Arqua, a sweet spot amongst 
the Euganean hills. You must ask your father to take you to see it; it is 
only a pleasant drive from the city.” 

‘** Yes, that I will,” said Beatrice; “I shall remember about him better 
if I see his house.” 

‘*Then you must remember about Ariosto, Tasso, and Dante, as well as 
Petrarch, for all once lived and studied in Padua, and you may see their 
dwellings any day. An illustrious band, Beatrice! whose names and works 
will never perish from Italy, as long as Italy is a land of poetry !” 

“I am afraid I shall never like study,” said Beatrice, with a sigh. 

“ But,” said the professor, smiling, ‘‘ though you do not like study you 
like a story, I have no doubt, Beatrice. Come, while we sit down on this 
mossy bank I will tell you an anecdote of my favourite Ariosto.” 

“The poet who wrote that book? oh! thank you, Signor; I like a 
story.” 
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“The poet Ariosto was like you,” he continued, ““partial to flowers, 
and fond of gardening ; so fond, that he used to take up the seeds he had 
sown, in his impatience to see how they were getting on! One morning, 
after having been busy with his flowers, in a fit of abstraction he wandered 
from home attired in his dressing gown and slippers. When at a con- 
siderable distance from any habitation, he suddenly found himself made 
prisoner by a troop of banditti, who were proceeding to use violence 
towards him, when one of the lawless band, drawing his chief aside, whis- 
pered in his ear, ‘It is the poet Ariosto!’ The captain of the brigands 
immediately approaching Ariosto, saluted him in the most respectful terms, 
apologized for not knowing him, and concluded by saying, ‘ Be assured, 
Signor, the renowned author of the Orlando Furioso has nothing to fear 
from us; we beg as a favour, that we may be permitted to escort you in 
safety to your home.’ They did so; and the brigand chief expatiated all 
the way to the castle on various fine passages in the poem, with which 
many of the men appeared to be intimately acquainted, and with their 
leader joined in loading the author with praise. Another time, having 
occasion to pass through a wood with a few attendants, they encountered 
a band of armed brigands, who, to their surprise, suffered them to proceed 
without molestation. The captain, however, asked one of the servants the 
name of his master, which he had no sooner heard, than he set spurs to his 
horse, and galloped after Ariosto, who stopped in some alarm. Approach- 
ing him with every demonstration of profound respect, the brigand chief 
offered his humble apologies, for having, through ignorance of his name, 
suffered him to pass his troop without paying him the homage so justly due 
to his merit.” 

** Then his being such a famous poet saved his life, very probably,” said 
Beatrice. ‘ His poetry was worth something to him then. Was Ariosto 
an amiable man, Signor?” 

“ He was most amiable. When in his twenty-first year, he had the mis- 
fortune to lose his father, and found a large family left on his hands in 
narrow circumstances. He was at first quite dismayed at such a charge, 
but setting manfully to work for them, his efforts were rewarded with 
success. An affectionate son to his widowed mother, this young man 
supplied the place of an anxious and careful father to brothers and sisters 
who almost idolized him.” 

** That was very kind and good,” said Beatrice ; “it seems to me a poet 
is not the man to have anxious cares about providing for a family.” 

“‘ Very true, Beatrice, they are not in general fitted for.it. But though 
of a mild temper, Ariosto could be roused into warmth. There is a laugh- 
able anecdote told of his passing one day by a potter’s shop, and hearing 
the owner recite some of his verses in a style of which he did not at all 
approve. Enraged, he burst into the shop, and broke vase after vase in his 
fury.. When the potter expostulated, Ariosto replied with much com- 
placency, ‘ Destroying your worthless vessels is far too mild a punishment 
for the shameful way in which you destroyed my beautiful verses !’ ” 

“ Are you then going to study, Signor?” asked Beatrice, fixing her large 
eyes with a kind of awe on one who spent so much time amongst his books. 

‘I am going into my observatory,” replied the professor, smiling at the 
expression of her countenance. “Look up there, little girl, at those myriads 
of glittering stars studding the blue expanse! I am going to try and learn 
something about them.” 

* But they are millions and millions of miles away, Signor!” 
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“True; but they are not quite beyond our reach, Beatrice. The im- 
mortal mind can soar as high as the stars. Good night! adieu, Novelli.” 

Beatrice thought for a few minutes of what the professor had said, and 
then turning to her father asked, “‘Is he an astronomer as well as a mathe- 
matician ?” 

“* He is, Beatrice, and spends many hours in his observatory whilst you 
are asleep.” 

“Do you think he will find out anything concerning the beautiful 
stars?” 

“* Very likely he may; he is extremely clever, and most industrious and 
persevering. From observing the vibrations of a lamp swinging from the 
roof of the cathedral whilst he was studying at Pisa, was suggested to him 
the laws which regulate the movement of a pendulum ; and to him we also 
owe the reinvention of the thermometer. He has tried many experiments 
to ascertain the laws of motion; amongst others, from the leaning tower of 
Pisa, in the presence of the university and a crowd of people, he dropped 
at the same moment two bodies of very different weights to disprove the 
notion that heavy things fall to the ground more quickly than light ones.” 

** Why so they do, surely.” 

** So we thought, and so the Pisans persisted in thinking and maintaining, 
with the sound of the simultaneously falling weights still ringing in their 
ears. The professor has proved, however, that with the exception of an 
inconsiderable difference, which he attributes to the resistance of the air, a 
weight of one pound will reach the ground in the same time as a weight of 
ten pounds of the same material.” 

‘* How clever he must be! I thought he looked like a philosopher. 
What is his name?” 

“ Galileo Galilei. You well may call him clever, Beatrice; he is not 
only a philosopher, an astronomer, and a mathematician, but a skilful 
mechanic also. He draws beautifully, is passionately fond of painting, 
and is an excellent performer on several instruments of music.” 

** And yet with all this knowledge, he was so goodnatured as to sit down 
and tell me a story! I like Signor Galileo.” 

“There is one thing I do not understand in him, however,” said Novelli. 
“ He told me the other day, in confidence, that it was his private opinion 
the sun did not go round the earth.” 

** Not go round the earth !” exclaimed Beatrice in surprise ; “ why where 
does he think it goes to, papa?” 

“* He is inclined to believe that the earth goes round the sun.” 

** Oh! that would be impossible!” said the little girl, in still greater 
astonishment than before: “can the Signor really suppose the earth moves ? 
what a strange idea! how frightened I should be if I thought it was true! 
Why, papa, he saw the sun go down to-night, and he knows it will rise again 
to-morrow on the other side of the world. Oh! Signor Galileo is not so 
clever as I thought he was.” 

“ Philosophers take strange notions into their heads sometimes, my child; 
but the professor is a clever man for all that. Come, we will return home.” 

In those days people supposed the earth to be immoveably fixed in the 
centre of the universe, with the sin, moon, and planets revolving round it 
once in every twenty-four hours. Copernicus showed that this theory was 
a false one; it remained for Galileo to prove it. The difficulties he had to 
encounter in doing so were continual and almost overwhelming, yet every 
step of his course was a triumph. The penetrating acuteness of his inven- 
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tion, and the unswerving accuracy of his judgment, must cause our wonder 
and admiration ; while the persevering energy and patience with which he 
combated the host of obstacles in his path, must win our esteem and respect. 

He was born on the very day and hour that Michael Angelo died, and 
like that great man, persevered till he triumphed. 

The fame of-Galileo increased. Twice was he re-elected to the professor- 
ship, his salary being raised each time. Persons of the highest rank 
attended his lectures, and such was the number of his auditors, that on 
many occasions he was compelled to adjourn to the open air, the lecture- 
room not being large enough to contain the crowds of people. 

Suddenly a new star appeared in the heavens; and the Paduans, both 
learned and unlearned, flocked in numbers to the astronomer’s lecture-room, 
to hear from him some explanation of the prodigy. The first thing he did 
was toreproach his auditors with their general insensibility to the magnificent 
wonders of creation, daily and hourly exposed to their view, in no respect 
less admirable than the new star about which they were so interested. He 
then showed that this splendid phenomenon could not be, as some supposed, 
a mere meteor, but that it must be situated amongst the remote heavenly 
bodies. This was quite inconceivable to those whose notions of an un- 
changeable sky were quite at variance with the introduction of any such 
new body; and we may consider this lecture as the first public declaration 
of Galileo’s hostility to the old and erroneous astronomy. 

In the time of which I am speaking, people knew very little about the 
heavenly bodies, those magnificent and glorious creations, the contemplation 
of which must fill every thinking mind with the most profound admiration 
and wonder. No telescope had ever then been turned towards the heavens ; 
and it required a courageous mind to contradict, and a strong one to bear 
down, a party so prejudiced against all new discoveries, that they refused to 
credit even their own senses. But the illustrious Galileo persevered in his 
laborious and indefatigable observations, and undismayed by the persecu- 
tions to which he was subjected, continued to announce his new discoveries. 
At length to his great joy he discovered the telescope, and was enabled to 
construct one. How often had he gazed at the luminous orbs above him, 
and longed to find out more concerning them, and the laws by which they 
are guided! 

And now he could do so. Oh! who can imagine the thrilling joy the 
astronomer felt, when he first directed his telescope to the starry firmament, 
and by its aid discovered worlds till then unseen! then, overwhelmed with 
the grandeur and magnificence of the system he explored, he must have 
acknowledged with the Psalmist how truly “The heavens declare the glory 
of God !”—then, as he turned his glass night after night, and fresh dis- 
coveries and new glories gradually burst upon his gaze, revealing laws 
and systems before unknown, he must have exclaimed with adoring 
reverence, ‘‘ Great and marvellous are Thy works, Lord God Almighty !” 

But the people of Padua did not at all approve of Galileo’s discovery, 
and some of them even said it was a wicked invention. The principal 
professor in the university actually refused to look through the telescope! 
They argued that the planetary bodies which the astronomer saw through 
it could not exist; they called him an impostor and a heretic, and heaped 
abuse and scorn upon him. He seldom condescended to notice their in- 
vectives, otherwise than by good-humoured retorts, and by prosecuting his 
observations with renewed assiduity and zeal. 
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ANCIENT LONDON—ILLUSTRATED BY ITS EXISTING MONUMENTS 
AND ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS.—No. I. 


We learn from Cesar, that when he had succeeded in routing the con- 
federate British forces who set themselves in opposition to his progress 
through Kent, and had nearly reached the capital of their leader, Cassivel- 
launus, or Caswallen, the ‘Trinobantes (a powerful state occupying the 
present counties of Essex and Middlesex) sent ambassadors to solicit his 
aid in the restoration of their hereditary prince, Mandubrace, who was 
then in the Roman camp, having previously taken refuge under the 
protection of Czsar, in Gaul, in order to evade the vengeance of Cassivel- 
launus, by whom his father, Immanuentius,* had suffered defeat and 
death. ‘To this end, and in consideration of the further protection of the 
Romans against the malice of their dangerous neighbour, the ambassadors 
gave hostages, and supplied the Roman army with corn, in compliance 
with Caesar's demand; moreover, they promised submission in the name 
of all the Trinobantes. Czesar, having reduced the capital, or strong- 
hold, of Cassivellaunus, made peace with him on easy terms, and quitted 
Britain, leaving a charge in behoof of Mandubrace and his subjects, 
whom he enjoined Cassivellaunus to respect, as beiug under his protection. 
In this transaction there may be observed some evidence of civil policy 
on the part of the Trinobantes, in thus taking means to fortify themselves 
by voluntary alliance with so powerful an arbitrator as Cesar; and if 
inferior in warfare to the states under Cassivellaunus, their thrift is shown 
in their ability to provision the Roman army; and their prudence, in thus 
providing for the protection of their wealth and the commerce they are pre- 
sumed to have established with the opposite States on the Continent. During 
the subsequent period of nearly a century, the civil wars and opposition of 
party interests are assigned by Tacitus as a sufficient source of oblivion on 
the part of the Romans with regard to the furtherance of Ceesar’s invasion ; 
and he states that during the two first reigns of the Empire it was con- 
sidered the better policy not to interfere with Britain. But it appears 
evident from the same authority that the maritime parts of Britain had 
become mixed with, if not chiefly occupied by, the people from the opposite 
points of the Continent; and the civilising influence of the Romans 
probably extended itself to the British through those nations. On the 
southern coast, the Belgic Gauls are presumed to have been the medium of 
that indirect kind of intereourse; and this Teutonic stock may have 
become so far incorporated with the Celtic race as to have supplied the 
active principle to the trading community of British London. 

At the time when Tacitus became acquainted with Britain, that nation 
appears to have fallen into a state of transition, and he especially instances 
the decline of its government. “Heretofore,” he says, “they (the 
Britons) were governed by kings, but now they are drawn by petty prin- 
cipalities into factious and party divisions ;” to which absence of union he 
ascribes the comparative facility with which their states were severally 
brought under a foreign yoke. But although declined in point of nation- 
ality, some tokens, apparently due to an earlier state of civilization, re- 
mained ; and others, of western origin, indicative of the wide-spread influ- 
ence of the Romans, were evidently in the ascendant. The art of com- 
pounding metalst is presumed to have been introduced by the Pheenicians, 


* Called Lud, or brown. 
+ The discovery, in 1735, on Easterly Moor, near York, of one hundred 
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perhaps together with the manufacture of pottery, the art of dyeing,* and 
the use of ring money, mentioned by Cesar, specimens of which, in gold, 
silver, and bronze, with others, consisting of thin plates of metal, have been 
found in various parts of the country. That a coinage after the Roman 
model had come into use between the period of Ceesar’s invasion and the 
subsequent Roman occupation of the country under the Emperor Claudius, 
appears by the evidence of coins bearing the names of British kings—one 
of whom, Cunobelinus, is understood to have reigned in the time of the 
Emperor Augustus—and by the word tascia, or tascio, representing the 
Latin taxatio, according to Camden’s suggestion, inscribed on some of them. 
These may be presumed to have been coined for the express purpose of 
furnishing the tribute originally imposed by Julius Cesar; but afterwards, 
as appears from Strabo, commuted to the less arbitrary equivalent of duties 
upon exports and imports. Among the British exports, Strabo enumerates 
gold, silver, and iron; cattle, skins and fleeces, and dogs; those of Britain, 
we are told, being in especial request.t Slaves, presumed to have been 
captives taken in the course of internal warfare, were likewise conveyed to 
Rome ; corn was likewise sent to Rome in great abundance.t The nature 
of some of the imports—such as ivory bits and bridles, gold chains and 
wreaths, amber cups, vessels of glass and of the metal called electrum, 
&c.— indicate the inroad of frivolous tastes, and consequent decline of pri- 
mitive independence, ascribed by Tacitus to the southern Britons, whom 
he compares with the Gauls of the opposite coast. “ The nearest to 
France,” he says, “ likewise resemble the French, either because they 
retain traces of the race from which they descended, or that in countries 
butting together, the same aspects of the heavens do yield the same com- 
plexions of bodies. But generally it is most likely the French, being 
nearest, did people the land. In their ceremonies and superstitious per- 
suasions there is to be seen an apparent conformity ; the language differeth 
not much; like boldness to challenge, and to set into dangers when dangers 
are come; like fear in refusing, saving the Britons make show of more 
courage, as being not mollified yet by long peace, for the French also 
were once, as we read, redoubted in war, till such time as, giving them- 
selves over to peace and idleness, cowardice crept in, and shipwreck was 
made both of manhood and liberty together; and so it is also befallen to 
those of the Britons which were subdued of old, the rest remain such as the 
French were before.’’§ This is a Roman view of peace as a mere state of 
inactivity without the compensation of moral reaction, which requires 
independence for its development. When Tacitus wrote, Britain, like Gaul, 


axe-heads, with lumps of metal, and a nie of cinders—indicative of the 


art of casting in bronze—is described in Borlase’s ‘Cornwall.’ The alloy of 
the British bronze was found by analysis to be one part of tin to six of copper, 
in a spear-head ; in an axe-head, one of tin and ten of copper ; in a knife, one 
of tin to seven and a half of copper.—‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ 1796, p. 395. 

* The plant called Woad—supposed to have supplied the material for 
dyeing the skin as well as the garments they wore—is convertible by 
different processes into blue, green, and black ; the latter was the colour worn 
by the priestesses.—‘ Britannia after the Romans.’ 

+ Strabo mentions their use in war by the Gauls. They were also preferred 
by the Romans for the chase and the amphitheatre: Camden quotes several 
of the Latin poets who celebrated the British mastiff in their verses. 

t In the middle of the fourth century a fleet of eight hundred vessels 
conveyed corn from Britain. 

§ Greenway’s Translation, 1598, 
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hadi falien into subjection; but previous to this its people had, no doubt, 
directly and indirectly, come to be acquainted with the Romans and their 
usages. The levying and adjustment of the dues imposed upon the articles 
shipped or landed in Britain must have required the presence of Roman 
officers, and the requirements of a mutual interest in traffic, with other 
motives, would induce considerable intercourse ; besides which, the Roman 
states appear to have become the asylum of banished or disaffected Britons, 
among whom we are told of one of their princes, Adminius, who took refuge 
under Caius Cesar when exiled by his father, Cynobellinus. Indeed it is 
asserted by Strabo that through these means of intercourse Britain had become 
familiarly known to the Romans, and we naturally conclude the acquaint- 
ance was mutual. Thus it may be inferred that a social conquest had, in a 
measure, taken place ; and the mingled features of the famed Augustan era 
may be conceived to have extended themselves into Britain before its 
general subjugation by Roman arms—a transition not unlike that by 
which England, a thousand years later, had become partially revolutionised 
by foreign intercourse sometime prior to the Norman invasion. ‘The 
second invasion of Lritain by the Emperor Claudius, in the ninety-seventh 
year after that of Julius Cesar, is said by Dion Cassius to have been 
precipitated by one of the refugees above alluded to, called Bericus, in 
consequence of whose evasion, and the refusal of the Romans to give him up 
to the ambassadors sent to demand him, the Britons refused all intercourse 
with Rome. Furnished with this pretext, Claudius, in the second year of his 
reign, sent an army consisting of four legions, with cavalry and auxiliaries, 
in all fifty thousand strong, under the command of the pretor, Aulus 
Plautius, for the reduction of Britain. From policy or want of preparation 
to resist this powerful force, on the part of the Britons, the Romans were 
allowed to land without opposition, and the preetor received the submission 
of certain of the states, divided as they were by native discord, but was 
opposed by a force, composed chiefly of the ‘T'rinobantes, under Caractacus 
and Togidumnus, sons of Cunobelin, the deceased king of the Trinobantes. 
Those princes were defeated in two battles, and the Britons retreated to a 
position in a marsh on the Essex border of the Thames, where they made a 
desperate stand, and, enraged by the fall of Togidumnus, repulsed the 
Romans with such fury that Aulus Plautius found it expedient to withdraw 
his troops to the opposite bank of the river, where he awaited the arrival of 
Clandius, who, to appearance, may have bespoken the final honours of 
conquest, Among the reinforcements brought by Claudius were a number 
of elephants; and, as this is the only instance in which we are informed of 
those formidable auxiliaries being brought hither for warlike purposes, the 
following discovery may perhaps be conceived to have revealed a surviving 
relic of this pompous equipment :—“ Sometime before the year 1714,” says 
Bagford, in a letter to Hearne, ‘“‘ Mr. John Conyers, an apothecary in 
Fleet Street, who made it his chief business to collect antiquities, which 
about that time were daily found in and about London (!), as he was 
digging in a field near the Fleet, not far from Battle Bridge, discovered the 
body of an elephant, conjectured to have been killed there by the Britons in 
fight with the Romans, for, not far from the spot, was found an ancient 
British spear, the head of flint fastened into a shaft of good length. From 
this elephant the public-house near the spot where it was discovered, called 
the Elephant and Castle, derives its sign.”* 





* Hone’s ‘ Table Book.’ 
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Claudius crossed the Thames with his forces and routed the Britons. 
Disarming the contumacious tribes, he made terms with others, and founded 
the colony of Camalodunum as the nucleus of his British tenure, and 
returned to Rome to grace a superb triumpli decreed in honour of an 
achievement whereby, says Seneca, he ‘“‘ might make his boast that he 
first vanquished the Britons, for Julius Cesar did but show them to the 
Romans.” The reduction of Britain, as regards its first steps, can only be 
vaguely traced in the abridgment of Xiphilinus, by which that part of 
Dion Cassius’s history is handed down, especially in point of topography ; 
but it may be gathered that Aulus Plautius passed through Kent and 
Surrey, crossed the Thames, as Julius Cesar had done, but without 
hinderance, it would appear, from the Catuellani, who, under Cassivellaunus, 
were prominent in their resistance to the former invasion, and made his 
way through the country of the Dobuni of Gloucestershire—people subject 
to the Catuellani as far as the Severn. Thence he followed the British 
host back to the Thames, without coming nearer to London than Maldon— 
then the seat of the Trinobantine kings. In the course of this and the 
subsequent war, under the successor of Aulus Plautius, the contest is presumed 
to have been chiefly maintained by the intruders or colonists from Belgic 
Gaul, who, it appears, stood equally opposed to their Celtic neighbours, 
and although, under those circumstances, willing to avail themselves of 
Roman protection, were by no means disposed to purchase such aid at the 
cost of their independence. 

The advantages gained by Aulus Plautius in Britain were chiefly 
obliterated in the state of anarchy which preceded the arrival of his 
successor, P. Ostorius Scapula, about the year 50 of the Christian era; 
and the latter, in order to restore and establish the shaken tenure of Roman 
sway, proceeded, among other measures, to plant a line of military stations 
from the Severn to the Nene, including all the southern and south-eastern 
parts of the island. Among the tribes thus circumscribed were the Iceni, 
inhabiting the districts of Norfolk and Suffolk, who had remained un- 
subdued, but had voluntarily allied themselves with the Romans. Seeing 
the jeopardy in which their independence would be placed by such means, 
they, and the neighbouring tribes at their instigation, chose a position, 
which they fortified with earthen ramparts, but they were defeated after 
an obstinate resistance ; after which the Cangi, supposed to have inhabited 
Cheshire, the Brigantes of Yorkshire and the adjoining counties of 
Durham and Lancashire, were brought under subjection. The Silures, 
inhabitants of South Wales, led by Caractacus—whose subsequent heroic 
deportment when brought a captive to Rome has furnished a theme for the 
sister arts of poetry, history, painting, and sculpture, were likewise 
conquered, but only after a desperate resistance. The spirit of the Silures, 
however, was not broken, but rather aggravated by defeat and the capture 
of their commander, who was betrayed by Cartismandua, Queen of the 
Brigantes ; and their perseverance in a series of aggressions, by which the 
measures of Ostorius were thwarted, are supposed to have terminated his 
life, worn with toil and vexation. The death of Ostorius was shortly 
succeeded by that of Claudius; and in the reign of Nero, his successor, 
Suetonius Paulinus, who had been preceded in the interim by Didius 
Aricus and Veranius, succeeded to the government in Britain. The first 
object of Suetonius was to reduce the island of Mona (Anglesey), the chief 
stronghold of Druidism. While engaged in this expedition the Roman 
general was apprised of a revolt of the Trinobantes, in league with the 
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Iceni, the wrongs of whose widowed queen, Boadicea,* sufficed to consum- 
mate their indignation, urged by the insolence and extortion of military 
government. Prasutagus, the deceased king of the Iceni, had conceived 
the expedient of securing to his family a portion of his wealth— said to have 
been greater than that of the other British princes—by naming the Emperor 
as his heir conjointly with his two daughters; but this attempt to secure 
the patronage of Nero was frustrated by the rapacity of Catus, his pro- 
curator, who made booty of his wealth and goods, and caused Beadicea, the 
widow of Prasutagus, to be ignominiously scourged, her daughters to be 
violated, and the relations of the deceased prince to be reduced to the 
condition of slavery. In addition to those grievances, the obnoxious enter- 
prise upon which Suetonius was then bound ; the humiliation of the Druids, 
and destruction of their groves; the desecration of their sacred island—the 
sea-girt temple of superstitious awe and veneration, and sanctuary of their 
leaders, which they had supposed inviolable and guarded by supernatural 
agency—were measures calculated to awaken the keenest emotions in the 
sanguine and passionate structure of the Celtic character, and to aggravate 
with insult the sense of eppression under the encroachment of a power 
which encompassed them with a grasp deadly to all the interests for the 
preservation whereof they had formerly succumbed to Roman guardianship. 
The monstrous wrongs of Boadicea roused the brooding Andate, whose 
altars were athirst for the sanguinary oblations of vengeance. ‘The dis- 
inherited queen, qualified by the dignity of her rank, and above all by her 
unparalleled injuries, took the command of the revolted states, who were 
encouraged by the absence of Suetonius to strike a blow as sudden as it 
proved terrible. The cherished omens of their superstitious creed likewise 
served to inflame the zeal of the Britons. The statue of the Roman 
Victory fell unaccountably from its pedestal, and lay’ prostrate on its face. 
Infuriated women, with their songs, denounced the impending destruction. 
Strange noises were heard in the public places, hideous howlings in the 
theatre, a spectral figure seen in the arm of the sea, the ocean itself 
bloody, and the apparition of corpses, strewing the shore at ebb tide, were 
portents, we are told, which preceded a revolt that threatened the total 
extinction of Roman power in Britain.t The uewly-founded colony of 
Camalodunum was the first object of Boadicea’s vengeance. The base 
procurator, Catus Derianus, fled into Gaul, leaving for the defence of the 
colony only two hundred men. The place fell readily under the swoop 
of the Britons. The town, we are told by Tacitus, was wholly unfortified, 
but among other public edifices there was a temple erected in honour of 
Claudius, the walls of which were the only refuge of the Roman soldiers 
for two days, while the remainder of the town was reduced to ashes; after 
which it was forced, and they succumbed to the fury of the assailants. 
The confederate Iceni and Trinobantes proceeded to the destruction of 
London and Verulam, avoiding, says Tacitus, the fortified posts of the 
Romans ; whence it is concluded that those towns were at the time likewise 
without the defence of walls. The first positive information of London is 
from Tacitus, as before stated ; and his testimony to its wealth and renown 
as the resort of merchants, and likewise the record of its destruction, are 
contained in one brief paragraph. Suetonius rapidly crossed the country 
on the report of the insurrection of the Britons; but finding London 

* Variously rendered—Boodicea, Boudicia, Voadicia, and Bonduica; the 


latter probably nearest the British form of the name. 
+ Tacitus. 
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untenable, whether from its want of defences, or the insufficiency of his 
army to maintain the place, cannot be determined. Tacitus says, “‘ He 
stood doubtful whether or not to choose it for the seat of war; and con- 
sidering the small number of soldiers that he had, and by good proofs 
thought Petilius* paid for his rashness, he determined with the damage of 
one town to save all the rest whole.” And although entreated with tears 
and supplications by the inhabitants for protection, he could only extend it 
so far as to receive such as would accompany him as part of his army. 
The residue—aged people, women and children, and such as lingered on 
account of “the pleasantness of the place” —fell a prey to the determined 
fury of a war of retaliation, being put to the sword without distinction of 
age or sex, or more ruthlessly subjected to hanging, burning, crucifying, 
and other horrible modes of death.t Seventy thousand Roman citizens and 
confederates, we are told—the former signifying the inhabitants of Verulam, 
and the latter those of London—were slain and sacrificed with horrible 
festivities to Andate, the British goddess of victory. 

Whether London was burned on this occasion is not stated, although 
from the precedent in the instance of Camalodunum it is probable, and 
a presumed corroboration of such a catastrophe is described in a note by 
Sir John Henniker in the Archeologia in relation to discoveries which 
occurred in the course of an extensive excavation in Lombard-street in 
1786. “ The soil,” we are informed, “is almost uniformly divided into 
four strata: the uppermost, thirteen feet six inches thick, of factitious 
earth; the second, two feet thick, of brick, apparently the ruins of 
buildings; the third, three inches thick, of wood ashes, apparently the 
remains of a town built of wood and destroyed by fire; the fourth, of 
Roman pavement, common and tessellated.”{  Vestiges of some great 
conflagration at the‘ Roman period, as indicated by the intermixture of 
scorched Samian ware, fused glass, &c., have appeared in other parts of the 
city. After this carnage, Suetonius, who appears to have obtained rein- 
forcements, resolved without delay to give battle to the Britons. With 
this view he chose “‘a place with a narrow entrance, like a gullet, and 
enclosed behind with a wood, being well assured that he had no enemies 
but in front, and that the plain lay open without fear of ambush.” The 
position thus described is supposed to be a 
spot situated in an inflexion on the western 
side of the elevated ground of Islington and 
Barnsbury, now built upon, but in the 
author’s recollection retaining its original 
appearance, and agreeing with the descrip- 
tion of Tacitus, minus the wood, that feature 
having long ago succumbed to the dwellings 
and gardens of merry Islington. 

The following communication to the 
‘Gentleman's Magazine,’ descriptive of a 
vestige, whereof the annexed woodcut is a 


* The Britons encountered Petilius Cerealis, lieutenant of the ninth legion, 
after they had sacked Camalodunum, and cut off his foot soldiers, he and the 
ae escaping to a fortified camp. 

+ The practice of selling prisoners of war into slavery is a usage mentioned 
by Tacitus as apparently familiar, but not resorted to in this instance, where 
no quarter was given. 

t ‘ Archwologia,’ vol. viii. p. 132. 
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copy, likewise describes very accurately the particulars of the above situa- 
tion, near which it was found :— 

“« Mr. Ursan,—lI send you a sketch of a fragment of stone I discovered 
a few days ago, among others, placed iffront of one of the gardens be- 
longing to a row of cottages erected within these few years in a field 
on the eastern side of Maiden-lane, Battle bridge. The tenant of the 
cottage informed me that it was there when he took possession three years 
ago, and that it was doubtless placed there with other rubbish for the 
purpose of keeping the entrance to the garden dry, but knew nothing 
more about it. 

** To such of your readers as may not be familiar with this neighbourhood I 
may be allowed to premise, that until within these seven or eight years there 
existed, a little to the westward of Barnsbury Park, the remains of an 
encampment (known by the name of the Reed Moat Field), surrounded by a 
moat of upwards of twenty feet in width, and about twelve feet deep, with 
an extensive embankment, or breastwork, thrown up on the western side. 
This embankment, and a portion of the moat on that side, yet remain. I 
need not remind the lovers of the little suburban scenery left us by the 
brick-and mortar encroachments of late years of the once picturesque 
appearance of this spot; its elevated position; the extensive and beautiful 
prospect northward and westward, combined to render it, in my opinion, 
the most charming retreat within the same distance from the city. But its 
beauties have now nearly all departed. A large mansion and garden, 
flanked on the west by a lofty and singularly rude and unsightly wall, now 
occupy the site which tradition, for ages past, had assigned to the Roman 
legions of Suetonius Paulinus, who is supposed, on good evidence, to have 
chosen this place for his pretorium. The memorable and sanguinary 
engagement between this general and Boadicea is supposed to have taken 
place in the vicinity, and to have given rise to the appellation of Battle 
Bridge. 

“ Various antiquities have, from time to time, been discovered in this 
field. A correspondent in Hone’s ‘Every Day Book,’ vol. ii. p. 1566, 
who signs T. A., states, that ‘in the course of the year 1825 a labourer, 
who was occupied in digging in the pretorium, turned up a considerable 
quantity of arrow heads ; and shortly afterwards, another labourer, digging 
a few yards to the south of the same spot for materials to mend a road, 
uncovered a pavement of red tiles, about sixteen feet square, each tile being 
about six inches square. They were mostly figured, and some had strange 
characters upon them. Unfortunately the discoverer had neither taste nor 
curiosity, and they were consigned to the bottom of a deep road.’ These 
discoveries are again alluded to (by the same writer), accompanied by an 
engraving of the place, in the ‘History of London,’ by Thomas Allen, 
1826, vol. i., stating also that fragments of stone-ware had been found. 
The fosse was drained in the year 1826. ‘I understand that Roman coins 
and pottery were found in excavating the ground for the present building, 
and are still in the possession of the occupant.’ The field in which the 
above fragment was found is about one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
yards from the spot, on the western side of the road, leading to the 
Caledonian Asylum. It is of a very hard limestone, about five or six inches 
thick, and twelve in width. The general style and character of the inscrip- 
tion, of which the above is a faithful copy, are such as to lead me (and 
others more versed in such matters) to the conclusion that it is a relic of 
the Roman age, and refers to the memorable battle before mentioned. The 
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inscription would seem to be commemorative of an officer of the twentieth 
legion. On reference to Tacitus (book xiv.) it will be found that the 
legions mentioned as taking part_in the engagement were the fourteenth 
and twentieth—‘ Jam Suetonio rtadecima legio cum vexilariis vicesi- 
mariis et e proximis auxiliares decem fermé milia armatorum erant.’ And 
again, towards the conclusion of his very graphic narrative, when alluding 
to the remorse and suicide of Poenius Posthumus, preefect of the camps of 
the 2nd Legion, he says— Cognitis quarta decimanorum, vicesimanorum 
que prosperis rebus, quia pari gloria legionem suam fraudaverat, ab- 
nueratque contra ritum militiz jussa ducis, se ipsum gladio transegit.’ 

«« Perhaps some of your readers may be enabled to furnish an additional 
clue to the inscription, and such of them who may feel inclined to investigate 
the pretensions of the ‘ Pretorium’ will ‘find the subject* treated at con- 
siderable length, and with much ability and research, in Nelson’s ‘ History 
of Islington,’ 1823, 2nd Edit. 

“ Yours, &c., E. B. Price.” 


The advance of the British host, reeking with carnage and loaded with 
the spoil of the Roman towns, was wild and disorderly, “ leaping forth all 
abroad, by troops and companies, an incredible multitude, the confusion of 
the immense concourse being enhanced by the presence of their wives and 
children, whom they disposed in cars, or tumbrils, in the rear, in order that 
they might witness the anticipated victory. _Boadicea, whose presence as 
leader of the host does not appear to have been foreign to the custom of the 
Britons, went from tribe to tribe in a chariot, her outraged daughters 
placed behind her,+ haranguing the troops, according to the British custom. 
In her address, she recited the bitter wrongs of herself, her children, and 
family, and held up the insolent and indiscriminate concupiscence of the 
Romans. Disclaiming all ambitious objects in leading them to battle, she 
invoked the gods to favour her call for revenge. Reminding her followers 
of their triumph over the legion they had encountered in open field, after 
the destruction of Camaledunum ; and as the Roman legions had not yet 
appeared, she declared they had hidden themselves in terror of the outcry 
of their multitudinous hosts, or betaken themselves to flight, as incompetent 
to face the strength and fury of the onslaught and close-handed fight of the 
Britons. For her own part, she said, she, a woman, was resolved on 
victory or death; they who were men, might, if they willed it, live and 
serve in slavery, The Roman general, on his part, entreated his legions,t 
who had lately confronted at Mona the threatening cries and imprecations 
of the British warriors and the women who took part in their array, to 
despise their clamour, and pointed out.to them that more women were to be 
seen opposed to them than strong young men. He likewise reminded the troops 
of the advantage they possessed in discipline and arms; and of the glory 
they would gain by the defeat of an army so superior in numbers, and 
exhorted them above all to keep in close rank, first to launch their javelins, 
then with the pointed basses of their bucklers, and with their swords, to 
bear down and slaughter the enemy, without staying to take the spoils, for 
after victory all would fall to their share. At these words the experienced 

* On this subject the ‘New History of Islington,’ by J. Lewis, jun., may also 
be consulted, pp. 2 et seq.—Edit. Gents Mag. 

+ The garb of Poadicea consisted of a plaited tunic of various colours, a 


girdle (or torque) of gol, round her waist, and a long mantle (the British 


sagum).—Epitome of Xiphilinus. 
tT Amounting to about ten thousand well-disciplined men. 
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warriors showed such alacrity and readiness, that Suetonius gave the signal 
of battle. The well-disciplined legion commenced the attack by hurling 
the javelin, without leaving their entrenchments; and as the British came 
on, sallied forth, supported by the auxiliaries and the horsemen, whowith their 
long lances, carried down all before them. The Britons, borne back upon 
each other by the firm assault of the Roman troops, fell into utter con- 
fusion, and penned in at the bottom of the valley by their carts, and the 
cattle they had collected, the battle became a mere effort of slaughter on 
the part of the Romans. No mercy was shown by the victors to man nor 
woman, and we are told that even the cattle of the Britons were thrust 
through, and helped to augment the heap of the slain. Eighty thousand 
of the British are stated to have fallen, while the Romans lost barely four 
hundred. “ ‘This,’ says Tacitus, “ was-a day of great honour and renown, 
comparable to the victories of old.” ‘The place called Battle Bridge, now 
King’s Cross, at the northern end of Gray’s Inn Lane, where the fight is 
traditionally reported to have come to a close, is about a mile from that 
where the onset took place. Boadicea maintained her resolution not to 
survive defeat, by poisoning herself. 
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Ir is not in a man to direct his steps, nor is it in his power to command 
success in anything that he undertakes: a blessing from above must attend 
his endeavours, or the apparently wisest measures must fail, and come to 
naught. Nevertheless, he that refuses to put forth his best energies in the 
work which his hand findeth to do, who, meeting with obstacles, gives 
himself up to despondency, and deserts the post of his allotted duty, renders 
himself amenable to the Divine displeasure, acts foolishly in a worldly point 
of view, and defeats the gracious purposes of his being. Disappointment, 
hindranees, difficulties, and their attendant train of vexations, are generally 
but trials of our faith and obedience, and are mercifully sent to afford us an 
opportunity of winning a recompense that shall never perish, a great and 
everlasting reward in Heaven. 

** Ay, that’s the way, slam the door as violently as you can, to let us see 
what a passion you are in, and call so loud that all the neighbourhood may 
hear you,” cried a female, who stood in the middle of a neat room, in which 
with herself was a respectable-looking elderly woman. The eyes of the 
speaker were fixed on the door which opened into a baker’s shop; as she 
spoke, vexation was visibly imprinted on her countenance. ‘ But he’s 
gone, and a good thing too—of all the ill-tempered, impatient brutes that 
ever lived—” 

“Oh hush, hush!” said the other female, “pray do not call your 
husband such a name.” 

‘** And don’t he deserve it?” returned Mrs. Miles, ‘‘ Isn’t he a brute to 
put himself into such a temper for nothing ?” 

“J am not thinking of him, but of you, Martha,” said Mrs. Grey, who 
was her mother ; “ say as you will, you are wrong, very wrong.” 

*“* Mother!” cried she, “ it’s of no use saying any more to me, I am sick 
of it altogether. I wish I was at Mr. Nelthorpe’s again, and 1 have wished 
so a hundred times over, but that’s of no use.” 

“Certainly not,” returned Mrs. Grey ; “ but it would be better to try to 
amend matters than to be sick of them.” 
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‘“‘T have tried, “ replied she, over and over again, and I tell you it’s of 
no use; we have this pretty scene almost every morning, and as we began 
the chapter, so we shall go on, and so we shall finish it.” 

“ Who told you so?” asked Mrs. Grey. 

* No one,” replied she, ‘* my own sense and every day’s experience tell 
me so.” 

‘“‘ Place no dependence in either of them,” said her mother. ‘‘ You have 
not tried properly or not long enough ; and I again say to you as I have 
done for years, if there is an expression more silly than another, it is that 
you are so fond of using. If every one was to say thus and act accordingly, 
what would become of us all? Why ruin and misery would stare us all in 
the face, and comfort and success would be left for nobody. But it is of 
use. Every endeavour to set matters right, and to improve what’s wrong, 
is, if made discreetly, beneficial ; and if nothing more is gained, you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you have done your best.” 

“Tvs no satisfaction to think my own temper is spoilt,” said Martha, 
“and spoilt, too, for nothing; no one could live more peaceably with my 
fellow-servants than I always did, but Miles, for two or three hours at least 
in the morning, is like a hurricane in a band-box, fit to tear everything to 
pieces.” 

*‘ Nonsense, nonsense!” said Mrs. Grey. ‘‘ What do you know about 
hurricanes ? don’t talk so foolishly.” 

“There now !” cried Martha, ‘* you take against me! it’s very hard that 
one’s own mother should be the first to blame her child, and to find fault,” 
and throwing herself into a seat, she hid her face and sobbed aloud. 

“‘ Martha, Martha!” exclaimed Mrs. Grey, “ you make me ashamed of 
you. God gave tears to a woman, as courage and strength to a man—to 
be a defence and an ornament; and few can withstand them when they flow 
on a proper occasion ; but when temper or mortified pride calls them forth, 
they steel the hearts of the looker-on, and make the shedder of them con- 
temptible. Recover yourself, and judging of me by your own feelings as a 
mother, think whether I show my love most in recalling you to your duty, 
or in encouraging you to neglect it.” 

Martha still wept. 

*“ Come, come,” resumed she, “ get the better of this. Set about dinner ; 
employment is the best thing in the world to drive away troubles: the 
children will soon be wanting to go to school, and it is a bad thing either 
to let your husband or the young ones see you have been crying. It will 
only put Miles in mind of what, perhaps, he has by this time forgotten, 
whilst it shows the others that there have been words. No matter whom 
they may think most to blame, it is hurtful to both parents. Children must 
love and respect father and mother alike, or they stand a good chance of 
loving neither as they ought.” 

Martha arose, the uecessary arrangements were made, and the dinner, neat 
and comfortable as it could be placed on the table, was served up; if there 
was a shade on the features of Miles when he sat down the cheerfulness of 
the children dissipated it, good humour was restored, and Martha, making 
up her mind that it was of no use to fret over old troubles, enjoyed herself 
as much as any one. 

True, Martha had some things justly to complain of, but she had many 
to be grateful for. Miles was a man of fair character, strictly honest, and 
very industrious. He was kind-hearted too, and in the main a good 
husband. His temper, however, was irritable, and on busy days, or at busy 
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hours, he thought 1t necessary, and a proof of business, like many others who 
entertain the same foolish notion, to speak impatiently, use violent expres- 
ions, ‘to hurry everybody out of their wits and lives,” to use his wife’s 
words, and to show a harshness of manner far beyond what was natural to 
him, or more even than he really felt. On these occasions Martha but 
too seldom made any allowance for him. She took in bad part whatever 
he said, applied all to herself, and persisted in believing, or professing to 
believe, that sentences which had really little or no meaning in them, were 
intended as reproaches to her. The consequence was that what was nothing 
but manner, the effect of a foolish habit, to say the least of it, often became 
something more serious, and the altercation which began in nothing, left a 
heart-burning that was painful to both and prejudicial to affection. Yet it 
is but justice to say they were sincerely attached to each other; and after 
all their bickerings and disputes, Martha would declare that she would not 
be unmarried again for all the world, though it was of no use to hope they 
should ever agree better than they had ever done. 

Martha’s management of her children partook of the same character as 
that of her husband. As far as the cleanliness of their person and clothes 
were concerned, not a fault could be found. She took every care to wash 
them well, and to keep every part of their dress in perfect repair ; but what 
they did, what properly depended upon themselves, was another matter. 
Children, according to her, were naturally dirty or untidy, and would, in 
spite of all that was said to them, soil or tear whatever was put upon them, 
the best as well as the worst ; where was the use of correcting them? A 
person might always be speaking, and to what end? Why ouly to vex 
herself and wrong her children; better to let them have their own way, 
and run no risk of hurting their temper, she had quite enough of that from 
their father. 

One of her boys was a child of quick parts, and of an amiable disposition, 
but he required a judicious hand to guide and manage him. He loved his 
own way and he generally obtained it. He might have got on fast at 
school but he wanted application, and his mother could never be persuaded 
that it was of any use to urge him to be more industrious. Yet a few 
words from one he loved and respected would have been very beneficial to 
him, and he would have rewarded well any pains taken with him. One of 
her little girls was very timid. A harsh expression or an angry tone of 
voice had always such an effect upon her as to make her shrink from the 
disclosure of the truth, and not unfrequently to tell a falsehood. In con- 
sequence, the child was blamed for the error of which her mother was often 
the cause, and an epithet bestowed upon her which she hardly deserved. 
Certainly a little judicious management would have prevented every threat- 
ening evil—encouragement instead of hasty commands to have ‘ out with it 
at once,’ would have led to the perfect disclosure of the truth, and gradually 
confirmed her in a virtue which she really loved, but had not the courage 
to practise. 

Mrs. Grey saw the error of her daughter, and reasoned with her on the 
subject ; but Martha declared she was not uneasy, that all children were 
inclined more or less to tell stories, and knowing that, where, asked she, 
would be the use of making a fuss about it? 

**T want you to make no fuss,” replied Mrs. Grey, “ but I wish you 
to assist the poor child, and I warn you of the consequence of not doing so. 
If she contracts the hateful habit of story-telling, you will be the person to 
blame, though she may be the sufferer for the offence. Oh, Martha, how 
I wish you would take pattern by your next-door neighbour '” 
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“T would not lead the life that Mrs. Collins does,” replied Martha, 
warmly, “ for all the gold of foreign parts. From the moment she gets up 
till the instant she goes to bed, she is working against the stream, and 
what good comes of it? Perhaps Collins may walk up steadily to bed 
now and then when he would have gone rolling and reeling about, not 
seeing one step from the other. Perhaps she may keep off for another 
half-year a distress for rent, and that violent boy of hers may throw 
himself into a fit not quite so often as he might.” 

‘* And do you call that nothing?” said her mother; “oh, Martha, I call 
it many steps gained.” 

* But will she ever obtain the end of all her pains?” cried she, “no, 
never ; mark my words, mother, you'll see that all she may do will be of no 
use at last.” 

‘* And we shall see, not all perhaps that we could wish for poor Jane’s 
sake,” returned Mrs. Grey, ‘* but some improvement in matters to reward 
her. She is in the right path, and good never fails to work its way, 
little or much—and why? Because God’s promise is with them who strive 
to do their duty, and seek in truth to serve and please Him. I am sure 
you will not deny this.” 

Martha did not deny what good sense and right principle whispered was 
right; but she was suddenly seized with the impropriety of interfering 
with her neighbour’s concerns. It was her way, she declared, never to 
trouble herself about what others did. Where would be the use of that? 
she might have enough to do, and she had already as much as she could 
get through in her own business, and often more too. Of course no more 
could be said on either side. 

The person of whom Mrs. Grey spoke thus warmly was indeed worthy 
of imitation. Her husband was a tailor by trade, and very clever in his 
business when he would attend to it; but he loved pleasure, and he loved 
drink too. The former inclination he took no pains to disguise, the latter 
he carefully endeavoured to conceal. Much of the real labour of the shop, 
therefore, devolved on his wife. She had taught herself his trade, and 
could work nearly as neat as he: and well for all was it that she had thus 
met the evil from the very first, for inevitable ruin must otherwise have 
been the consequence. It was she who held all things together, it was her 
industry that not only kept the wolf from the door, but preserved a tolerable 
— of comfort and peace within. 

artha beheld Jane’s first attempt to stitch a button-hole in a gentle- 
man’s coat, and predicted that she would never finish it to give satisfaction ; 
but she was wrong, Collins gave his wife great credit for her work, on 
which Martha shifted her ground: “‘ Where’s the use of it?” said she, “I 
ean see, Collins will never stitch another button-hole, and Jane may work 
her fingers to the bone.” 

Martha was not very much out of the way in the first part of her surmise, 
though incorrect in the latter; the button-holes became indeed Jane’s 
department, but she suffered no inconvenience from it. When, however, 
Martha witnessed her painful efforts to complete a pair of jean trousers 
which her husband had neglected to finish agreeably to promise, her poor 
fingers sore and bloody, and that she herself was almost exhausted with 
fatigue (for she was very near her confinement), she vehemently urged her 
to give up the attempt. 

“* Where’s the use of it, my dear creature?” said she, “you only 
encourage your tiresome husband in his foolish ways. Let him give up 
pleasure a little more than he does and stay at home, and there would be 
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no need for you to work in this way ; but that’s what he’ll never do so long 
as you will work for him. And if the trousers are not sent home on 
Saturday evening, they might be on Monday.” 

“ But a good customer might be offended and even lost to us,” replied 
Jane; “and if we are both wasteful, what is to become of our poor babe? 
No, Mrs. Miles, what I am doing will be of use some day, and that hope 
alone must keep me firm to my purpose.” 

“* Well I wish it may,” said Martha, her naturally kind heart pained at 
the sight of Jane’s discomfort ; “come, set me to work, I'll sew the lining 
in, and be glad to help you.” 

Jane accepted her offer gratefully ; and Martha had the double pleasure, 
on accounting to her husband for her absence, of receiving his commenda- 
tion of the neighbourly act. 

Jane asserted no more than she performed—her resolution and her 
patience did not fail. She became a very neat and expert workwoman, 
and long saved her husband the expense of a journeyman. ‘True, indeed, 
hers was a hard struggle. Collins would sometimes spend as much in one 
day as their united labours earned in many; and sometimes her good 
principles and steady determination were tried to the very utmost: still 
she did not give way. Whilst Martha contended it was of no use to row 
against the stream, Jane maintained it was of no use to yield to difficulties ; 
and the dispute generally ended by Martha declaring that thongh she could 
not do as Jane did, she could not but love her the better for her conduct. 

The boy also, to whom Martha formerly alluded, was a source of great 
anxiety to his mother, and required the nicest management. Mrs. Collins 
had had several children, none of whom had been healthy, Richard being 
the only one that had survived the age of five years. He was subject to 
epileptic fits ; and when these were hanging about him he was exceedingly 
irritable, the slightest contradiction always serving to bring on an attack. 
Sensible of this, his mother was at once firm and kind in her behaviour to 
him, whilst Collins, making no allowance for the boy’s infirmity, or foolishly 
giving it too much thought, would at one time oppose his wishes unneces- 
sarily, and at others grant him every indulgence in his power. 

As the two families were on very good terms, and the women especially 
much attached to each other, their children were naturally a good deal 
together. It happened one day that Martha had “‘stept in” jast to ask 
Jane to let her boy Richard come to play with her young ones when they 
all came home from school, as she had a bit of a treat for them : a luncheon 
cake had been spoilt in the baking, and as such it came to the children’s 
share. Jane readily gave her consent, entreating only that Richard might 
not be allowed to eat too much. 

“No fear of that,” replied Martha; “there won’t be too much for any 
one, when all have had their share; besides it’s not rich enough to do any 
oneharm. But where’s the use of being so very strict in such trifles? Now, 
I say, if you are to give a child a treat, give it him; a little mite of a slice 
only makes him want more, and turns what is meant for a gratification a 
downright punishment. It’s bad enough to be weak and poorly, and to 
have a stomach that nothing will suit, without being put in mind of it at 


= 
“Richard is accustomed to such restraint,” replied Jane; “ only tell 


him at first that he is to have no more than you give him, and he will be 
content.” 


At this moment Martha was loudly called by her husband. 
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“ Heigh day!” said she answering him “what does that mean? Miles 
is hardly in his tantrums?” 

Again “ Martha” was shouted. 

‘I’m coming ; where’s the use of making all that noise? I’m coming 
I say. Send Richard at twelve o’ clock—mind you don’t forget ;” then 
waiting for no second assurance, she stept from one shop door to the other. 

‘* What are you gossiping just now for?” cried Miles, as soon as she 
entered. ‘ You know, don’t you, that I have always so much to do on a 
Monday that I can’t tell which way to turn myself. If I had a hundred 
hands there would not be too many, and yet you must needs be chattering 
with every fool that comes in your way.’ 

“ Jane Collins is no more a fool than you,” returned Martha; “ what 
a parcel of stuff is here about nothing at all !” 

* Business like mine nothing at all ?’”’ retorted Miles. 

‘“* Well, where’s the use of grumbling and storming about your having 
so much ?” said she; “it’s not more than you wish for, is it? It would 
be worse to have no business at all, I should think, and so would you.” 

“* Who asked you what you think?” said Miles ; ‘‘ now set about some- 
thing, do; fill that basket, the boy has been waiting this half hour for the 
bread, and look for Barker’s bill which is to be sent to-day instead of 
Wednesday. Change for a five pound note—three sovereigns, two half 
sovereigns, and twenty shillings—mind, no blundering.” 

‘* For whom?” said Martha. ‘ Where is it to be sent?” 

‘¢ Where’s the use of bothering me?” cried Miles; (Martha remained 
steadily looking at him) “‘to Althorpe’s—to be sure. Now don’t be all 
day about it—can’t you move quicker; one might as well set an old cow 
to count silver.” 

During the whole of this time Miles was, as he said, in almost every 
part of the shop or bakehouse at once; now at arms’ length reaching the 
loaves he wished for, now calling to the men in the bakehouse, now giving 
directions to the boys, now impatiently executing the order himself he had 
given to another. Had his whole frame been hung on wires he could not 
have put himself into more attitudes; and had a wager depended on 
volubility of speech, or multiplicity of invectives against slowness, re- 
proaches, and it might be words and expressions of a more reprehensible 
nature, Miles must have been the winner. 

** Now where’s the use of putting yourself out in this manner?” cried 
Martha; “ bustling gets through no business, and I’m sure being cross 
does not.” 

“ Being slow like you doesn’t,” returned Miles. ‘‘ Now off, Bill, with 
that basket—no loitering on the way ; now for this, eight, nine, ten—there, 
now I’m out of my count. (A child had spoken to him.) Give that girl 
a stale loaf, Martha—six, seven, eight—” 

** You are not to forget the tea-cakes this evening, Mr. Miles,” said a 
servant in livery, putting his head into the shop, “‘ do you hear ?” 

“‘ Hear!” exclaimed Miles, “‘ who’s to attend to everything at once?” , 

The servant repeated the order. 

“Oh! I heard all about it,” said Miles; “fourteen, fifteen. Now 
take up the basket, and make the best haste back again you can. Is Jim 
and the cart there?” and he took a few hasty steps with a view to look out 
of the shop door. He stumbled over Martha. “ What are you standing 
in my way for?” and he pushed her aside. 

“IT won’t be pushed about !” exclaimed she, indignantly. “ You are 
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fit to do one a mischief; such stuff and nonsense. If you had all the 
business in the world you could not make more fuss about it. Where s the 
use of it all? I’m ashamed of you.” 

This was enough. Miles flew really into a passion, and many harsh 
words passed between them. Mrs. Grey was in the shop, tendering her 
assistance, slight as it was, and heard all that occurred. 

“ Oh! Martha!” said she, as soon as they were alone, “‘ why need you 
have said anything to Miles? What a pity it is that people cannot keep 
their tongue in their teeth, when so much depends on their being quiet! 
You know as well as I do, that if you had said nothing, all would have 
been over as soon as the boys and men were off with the bread, and he 
would have been as goodhumoured as possible.” 

“ Well, well,” said Martha, “‘say no more. Miles will forget it before 
night, and if not, there’s no use in making a fuss about it now ;” and so 
she quieted the feeling in her heart which prompted her to confess that she 
had been wrong. 


HISTORY OF CAOUTCHOUC.—No, VI. 
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Every person 1s now familiar with the elegant and ingenious tissue in 
which threads of caoutchouc are confined, so as to render it elastic. This 
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is the fabric of which the springs of gloves, and the elastic part of 
braces, &c., are made. ‘This tissue is said to have been originally invented 
by a major in the Austrian service; and very large factories exist in 
several places in France, which produce nothing else. There are several 
steps in the process of manufacture which are extremely interesting. In 
the first place, it is necessary to obtain a thin tape of caoutchouc. In the 
next, this tape must be cut into delicate threads. ‘These threads require 
stretching and winding: they are then woven, and finally, their elasticity, 
of which they had been deprived, is restored to them. In order to procure 
the thin caoutchouc tape, a hollow cylinder of this substance, or one of the 
best bottles imported from Para, is put upon a cylinder of soft wood, of 
such dimensions as to keep it equally distended. It is then secured to the 
shaft of a lathe, and exposed to the sharp-cutting edge of a circular steel 
knife, which is kept constantly moistened with water; and its movement 
being regulated by a screw, it is easy to cut off a spiral length of caoutchouc 
from the cylinder, of any desired thickness. Another and very ingenious 
way of effecting the same object is by preparing the caoutchouc in the form 
of a thick circular cake, which is made fast at its centre to the end of a 
horizontal shaft, while its circumference is exposed to a circular knife of 
cast-steel, revolving at the rate of three thousand times a minute. During 
its revolution, it is constantly moistened by a jet of water, which both cools 
it and facilitates its action upon the leathery texture of the caoutchouc. 
In this way, a tape of any length, and of any requisite thickness, may be 
obtained. This process is well adapted for the caoutchouc in its recomposed 
state. The former is more suitable to it in the state in which the best is 
imported ; and it is generally considered that caoutchouc is stronger when 
employed without having been kneaded than after having been subject to 
that process. Such caoutchouc, however, must be extremely pure, and, 
consequently, is more costly than the other kind. Thus the thin tape is 
procured: this is now to be cut into threads. Some young girls are 
generally employed to effect this delicate task. Taking a piece of the tape 
in question, it is drawn through a guide slit against the sharp edge of a 
rapidly revolving «steel disc. In this case, also, its surfaee is constantly 
wetted. By this means itis cut into threads, as thin.or as thick as may be 
desired ; the slit determining that point. By some apparatus of another 
kind, the same process is effected without manual assistanee, and a number 
of threads are cut-atonce. It ds-curious fact that these:threads, so delicate 
and elastic, may ‘be easily pieced, if broken, by being obiliquely cut, and the 
pared fresh edges gently pressed tegether. ‘These threads must now be 
stretched, and made to lose their elasticity. This is:absolutely necessary, 
prior to its being woven. It is effected by winding upon power-reels the 
thread, which is at the-same time stretched during its passage through the 
wet fingers of winding boys. So much heat is exttieated, that a stranger, 
who attempts to hold the thread in the process, gets his fingers severely 
burnt. It is then left for some days, at the expiration of which all its 
elasticity seems to have vanished, and .it ean ‘be treated as common cord. 
It is now conveyed to the braiding machine. By this apparatus the 
caoutchouc thread is neatly enveloped in a covering of silk or any other 
fibrous material. When it leaves this machine the caoutchouc is no longer 
visible. It is still inelastic, and is preserved in this state until after its 
manufacture into tissue by means of ribbon-looms. Some beautiful looms 
of this kind are in operation in the neighbourhood of Holloway. One of 
these elegant automatic mechanisms will weave in one week five thousand 
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yards of elastic tissue, an inch wide, requiring only the inspection of a 
woman, who watches, and, if necessary, controls its movements. The pro- 
cess is now complete. But the tissue is inelastic! How is its lost property 
to be restored? It appears that, in the loss of its latent heat in the process 
of stretching, this wonderful property of elasticity was also lost. It is a 
most curious fact, that by simply warming the tissue its elasticity at once 
returns; and the fabric is completed simply by passing a warm smoothing- 
iron over it, upon a piece of blanket. By a most ingenious arrangement, 
the shrinking which thus takes place has been made to produce a variety of 
patterns upon the fabric, so as to make it resemble coach-lace. These 
tissues are valuable for many surgical purposes, and for various articles of 
dress. The elastic thread is prepared of different sizes: the finest forms 
ladies’ bracelets, and of this, in a pound weight, there are five thousand 
yards. It is also used for cordage, and will bear double the strain of the 
best sort of hempen cordage, uncombined with caoutchouc. Some of the 
braiding machines, for the manufacture of these coarser kinds, arc quite 
gigantic. 

Let us now see how a macintosh is made: and first, of the waterproofing 
solution, or paste. All kinds of coarse and refuse caoutchouc are suitable 
for making this material. These pieces of caoutchouc are thrown into a cast- 
iron vessel, which is fitted with a close lid, and contains a stirring apparatus, 
moved by mechanical power. The whole arrangements being complete, 
the lid is secured, and the stirring apparatus is set in motion. By this 
means the lumps of caoutchouc, over which a certain quantity of naphtha is 
poured, are comminuted, and on every side exposed to the action of the 
solvent. A large amount of latent heat is extricated, and so far favours the 
solution of the caoutchouc that no external application of heat is required. 
This goes on for two or three days, at the expiration of which the solution 
is finished. It is then removed from thence, strained, and worked into a 
smooth paste by passing between polished rollers. Formerly, it was 
customary to make the solution very liquid, and to drive off the excess by 
heat; but at present this waste is not allowed, and only so much naphtha 
or other solvent is employed as will produce, when finished, a paste of the 
requisite thickness. If it is necessary to colour the waterproofing paste, a 
portion of lamp-black or other pigment is mixed with it. The paste is now 
ready for application to the cloth. 

The room in which this process is carried on is a large one, and contains 
a number of powerful machines for this purpose. On entering it, the 
smell of the naphtha used to dissolve the caoutchouc is overpowering. The 
effect upon the workmen at first is remarkable. We were assured by the 
manager that frequently the vapour made him feel so thoroughly intoxicated 
as to render him incapable of walking straight, on immerging into the open 
air. But the effect is very transient, resembling that of ether or chloro- 
form, when inhaled into the lungs. It did not appear, however, from 
such inquiries as we were able to make, that any permanent injury was 
done to the health of the workmen. ‘The cloth employed for macintoshes 
is of a peculiar kind, made for such purposes exclusively. It is wound 
upon a large roller, which supplies it to the machine for applying the 
paste. The free end of the cloth is passed between two rollers, which 
spread over its surface, at any degree of thickness required, the layer of 
caoutchouc paste. A mass of this paste is placed in front of the rollers, on 
the upper surface of the cloth, as it passes between them. The action of the 
upper roller, which is of cast-iron, heated, is such, that it spreads the paste 
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with the greatest smoothness and accuracy upon the cloth, which is drawn 
forward upon an endless web, The cloth, after receiving its layer of paste, 
continues to be drawn forward, and passes over heated surfaces, which drive 
off the superfluous solvent from it. Afterwards it is wound up on a drum. 
It now forms a single fabric, perfectly water and air proof. Until lately, 
single fabrics were never used; and the ordinary macintosh consists of 
two such layers, which are united into one by being passed between heated 
rollers: the paste-covered surfaces then adhere together, and the mac- 
intosh, when dried, is complete. The purposes to which the cloth thus 
made is applicable are innumerable. Silk, alpaca, and other tissues are 
also waterproofed in the same way. 












































EASTER-DAY.—A Sonnet. 


Most glorious Lord of life, that on this day 
Didst make thy triumph over death and sin ; 
And, having harrow’d hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win ! 

This joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin : ; 
And grant that we, for whom thou diddest die— 

Being with thy dear blood clean wash’d from sin— 

May live for ever in felicity ! 

And that thy love we weighing worthily 

May likewise love thee for the same again ; 

And for thy sake, that all like dear didst buy, 

With love may one another entertain! 

So let us love, dear Love, like as we ought— 

Love is the lesson which the Lord us taught.—SpensEr. 
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TO DAFFODILS. 


Farr daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attain’d his noon. 
Stay, stay, . 
Until the hast’ning day / 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; s 
And having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along! 
We have short time to stay as you; 
We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you or anything : 
We die 
As your hours do; and dry 
Away 
Like to the summer’s rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. HERRICK. 
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ADVICE. 
A MAN who cannot mind his own business, is not to be trusted with the 
king’s.—SaviLe. 











